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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, Presidest CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 


Union Men 


o-oo 


The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them yeu saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 


HALE’S Market at Fifth HALE’S 
_————— eS 


Expert Man Barber for Children’s 


HAIR CUTTING 


Neat Artistic Work Done Mezzanine Floor 


Six Cuts are Ilustrated 


OTHERS can have a Manicure or have their 
Hair Dressed while the little ones are having 
their hair cut. 

You will be pleased with the careful work in 
Children’s Hair Cutting by our Expert Man Barber. 
Courteous service assured. 

Market oot » New 
at 4 >< Retail 
aes Center 


BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS, 
R_REGALIA 


APPROPRIATE DESIGNS FOR SOUVENIR 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


<> 


A Stock of Union Label Paper Always on Hand. 


The Official Journal The Official Journal 
of the San Francisco of the Califo: State 
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Fight Still On 


The most important legislative battle now being waged by 
the organized labor movement of the country is in a critical 
stage. 

Unless those on the firing line are supported whole- 
heartedly and with energy, it will result in a victory for the 
interests that profit from industrial tyranny, from a system that 
leaves the wage earner helpless to protest while his health and 
energy,—all he has in the world,—are sacrificed in the race 
for profits. 

The discredited National Association of Manufacturers is 
rallying every conscienceless board of trade and chamber of 
commerce in the country to defeat the Tavenner bill, prohibiting 
the use of the stop watch, the gag, the shackle and the lash 
on labor employed in arsenals, navy yards and gun factories. 

If the crew headed by James A. Emery can establish these 
inhuman practices in government plants, they will point to the 
United States government as approving the Taylor and other 
schemes of “scientific management,” thereby gaining a ma- 
terial advantage in their campaign to introduce these schemes 
universally into private plants. 

Labor’s fight against the Taylor system is made extremely 
difficult because so many liberal-minded men fail to understand 
the menace concealed in this plausible scheme to “economize 
energy” and increase production. 

The Commission on Industrial Relations spent thousands of 
The 
conclusions reached by disinterested investigators and students 


dollars in an investigation of “scientific management.” 


should be read by any man who doubts that these so-called sys- 
tems are today the gravest danger facing the workers in their 
struggle for freedom and well-being. Briefly, the commission 
found: ; 

That the cardinal principle of “scientific management” is 
the pitting of each workman against the fellow workman at his 
side in a race for greater and greater output per minute and 
hour and day. 

That constant dread of discharge is deliberately implanted 
in every worker’s mind in order to drive him forward at top 
speed. 

That this killing competition of worker against worker is 
the most efficient scheme ever devised to break down organiza- 
tion among employees by creating interests that are not com- 
mon, but absolutely the reverse of common. 

That it is a fact, proved over and over again, that em- 
ployers operating under scientific management reduce the 
basic rate of pay to about that prevailing before the system was 
introduced, as soon as they have speeded up their employees 
to the point where the latter are earning more than the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, as a result of their increased speed and 
productiveness. In other words, the worker’s share of their 
increased production is taken away from them as soon as the 


standard has been set and the employers have demonstrated that’ 
the increased rate is possible. 

After the basic rate has been reduced, the employee must 
keep up the same nerve-racking race, or he will not receive 
even the lower rate. 

In the words of Andrew Furuseth, “they will scrap the 
whole human race unless some power stops them.” 

If organized labor had established its right to exist and 
were strong enough to take an equal voice in administering 
so-called scientific management systems, it might be a dif- 
ferent story. But with labor already fighting against odds for 
the right to organize, the net result of the Taylor system if 
generally adopted would be simply to destroy unionism and 
leave the workers helpless. 

If society loses any advantage from the rejection of stop 
watch methods, the blame must be laid where it belongs,—on 
an organization of industry directed solely to the piling up of 
private profits, with utter disregard for the welfare either of 
wage earners or of society. 

The House Committee on Labor has recommended that the 
Tavenner bill prohibiting the stop watch be passed. The vote 
in the lower house may come at any time. Letters to con- 
gressmen and senators will help. They should be sent at once. 
Telegrams are still better. 

A great writer says: “Those who are not virile enough to 
take public action are inevitably condemned to be its pawns.” 

Whether labor is to continue to be the pawn of politicians 
and the special interests that now control them is up to labor 
itself. 

The eighteen union men forming the “labor group” in Con- 
gress have shown what can be done. Reactionary employers 
and exploiting interests have always recognized the importance 
of electing congressmen who will vote and fight for their in- 
terests. 

There are not enough labor men in Congress. Today many 
bills to strengthen the power of the few over the many are 
before Congress, and in danger of being passed. 

Those eighteen union men on the firing line in Congress 
need your help. 

Organized labor in every district in the United States surely 
possesses one tried and true representative who is qualified to 
stand for nomination and election to Congress as a real spokes- 
man of the people. 

Will labor find such men, get them into the race, and stand 
behind them? 

Or will it continue to play into the hands of any plausible 
politician who comes along? 

If labor makes the most of its opportunities, there will be 
fifty men instead of eighteen in the labor group at the next 
session. 
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LATEST IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Richard Caverly. 

Retirement is that time in a person’s life when 
he must give up active business, when he ceases 
to be a producer and only too often, passed from 
the independent class to the dependent class. 

At this time in life, a man who has ceased to 
be a producer may derive an income from a 
life insurance policy such as the one recently 
issued by one of the foremost Old Line Compan- 
ies, leading all others in liberality of its contract. 

Total and permanent disability or blindness is 
liable to overtake one at any time in life. This 
would cause the forfeiture of the ordinary in- 
surance policy, here again this new policy of 
insurance leads all others. Premium payment 
ceases and the insured begins to receive an an- 
nual or monthly pension which will continue until 
the maturity of the policy or the recovery from 
disability when the insured will have his choice 
of three maturity options. 

Certainly in this twentieth century no policy 
of life insurance can render the maximum service 
which merely insured to one’s dependents ade- 
quate support in case of premature death. Such 
a policy is really not life insurance, but death 
insurance. It is called ordinary life. To be real 
life insurance, it must also insure to the policy- 
holder himself an adequate support during the pe- 
riod that will follow the close of his active busi- 
ness career. It must provide against insanity 
when confined in an asylum or by reason of can- 
cer or any disease or accident which wholly in- 
capacitates a person and establishes a reasonable 
presumption that he would be permanently in- 
capacitated. Such incapacitation would qualify 
him to receive the benefit of the disability pro- 
vision of this new policy. 

We must get away from the conception of an 
insurance policy as merely death insurance, and 
must emphasize that the normal aim of life is 
the creation of an estate that shall be available 
during the latter years of the insured’s own life- 
time. 

The new total disability self-paying, reducing 
premium, pension, endowment policy of life in- 
surance can be had to mature for its face value 
in cash at age fifty, fifty-five, sixty, sixty-five, 
seventy, seventy-five. 

This new income for life policy issued May, 
1916, gives at maturity, a monthly income for the 
rest of the life of the insured. Other provisions 
are: A monthly income to the insured—and no 
further premium payments—in event of total and 
permanent disability or blindness even in the 
first policy year, from any cause whatever. All 
other policy provisions—dcath benefits, dividends, 
surrender values, etc., continue in full force and 
effect and without deduction of any payment 
made on account of disability. Face value of 
policy paid to the beneficiary in a lump sum or 
in a fixed number of installments or as a monthly 
income for life. 

Modern life insurance is a saving not a cost as 
many suppose. It is the seed-planting of future 
comfort. It is real thrift compounded. To ob- 
tain thrift you need put out no capital but only 
personal effort and all you invest in thrift guar- 
antees dividends that last throughout life and 
after, when invested in endowment insurance of 
this kind. 

Eight dollars and thirty-three cents per month, 
or about 27 cents per day, saved by a thrifty 
young person, at age thirty, will produce splen- 
did results at age sixty. While the savings bank 
performs a very useful service to encourage thrift, 
he is a very rare person who will go regularly 
every month to a savings bank and deposit $8.33 
for thirty years, but many persons would buy 
a disability endowment policy of this kind if they 
understood its advantages over saving money in 
a bank. 

One hundred dollars annually, or about $8.33 
monthly will secure at age thirty, a policy of this 


kind, for $3000 to mature at age sixty for its face 
value in cash, a saving of about 27 cents per day 
for old age. 

The following are the maturity options: Op- 
tion No. 1—$3000 cash guaranteed, estimated ac- 
cumulated dividends $749.92, total cash $3749.92. 
Option No. 2—Annual pension $225 or monthly, 
nearly $19 and paid-up insurance for $3000, re- 
duced to the amount of pension paid to insured. 
Option No. 3—$999 in cash and $3000 participat- 
ing insurance, paid up, subject to evidence of 
good health. 

Suppose total disability should occur after pay- 
ing one premium; the company will immediately 
pay the disability pension of $225 annually to 
age sixty and in addition, pay to the insured, 
$3000 in cash, plus accumulated dividends, a total 
of $10,274.92 on an investment of $100. 

All this is guaranteed in the contract, except 
the accumulated dividends, which are conserva- 
tively estimated. 

An endowment of this kind is an admirable way 
to invest a few dollars for old age that is sure 
to come to man or woman. In case the holder 
should desire to use the funds accumulated -in 
the policy, before maturity of the endowment, 
he may always borrow money on the security of 
the policy, it is always a quick asset, worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar, in any market in 
the world. 

This contract combines more advantages than 
the savings bafik, plus protection to the benc- 
ficiary for face value of the policy after first 
premium is paid; and total disability benefits, that 
the banks do not give,besides over six hundred 
banks have failed in the past ten years, with 
losses to depositors of over $300,000,000, while not 
a single old line company purely mutual has ever 
failed. 

There are about 7500 national banks in the 
United States. According to the comptroller of 
currency, $1,500,000 about represents the financial 
resources of the average bank. That is a fair- 
sized institution. Any business man would deal 
with it in perfect confidence. The fact that the 
bank is subject to the supervision of the comp- 
troller of the currency gives added confidence. 

Conceive of twenty of these banks in a row 
and get the relative size of this company, for its 
resources are just twenty times the resources of 
the average national banks. 

Companies like this one are examined regularly 
by the insurance commissioners of the various 
States that they are permitted to do business in, 
and always found solvent. This does not apply 
to fraternal or assessment life insurance orders. 

A recent report published by the commissioner 
of insurance of this State, dated December, 1915, 
shows that there are forty-seven fraternal in- 
surance orders allowed to do business in Cali- 
fornia and out of that number only seven have 
proven solvent; some of the most prominent or- 
ders are hopelessly insolvent. 

—> 
ORGANIZED TEACHERS. 

The newly-formed American Federation of 
Teachers is anxious to push organization work 
on a national scale as rapidly as possible, partic- 
ularly in view of the approaching close of the 
school year. 


It intends to conduct as vigorous a preliminary 
campaign as possible through literature and cor- 
respondence. But, of course, will be glad to send 
Miss Haley, or some other organizer, whenever 
local conditions seem ripe for that procedure, 
and practicable arrangements can be made. 

Thorough-going changes in our schools will 
and should come, but they should be worked out 
along democratic lines to meet the needs of the 
entire community. And labor can well afford to 
watch closely the direction and progress of the 
reconstruction. For the powerful reactionary 
interests opposed to real democracy are séizing 


with all their vigor this tempting opportunity t., 
fasten more securely upon the children of thi; 
country an autocratic educational system, cd 
signed through an army of subservient teache: 
to turn out a servile generation inviting exploita- 
tion. 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Orde: 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 4293—733.; 


BLOCH?S Gloves and Gorsei: 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 24th STREET, NEAR VALENCI. 


one 
O’FARRELL STREET 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 
MATINEE EVERY DAY 
Week Beginning This 


Orphen 


Sunday Afternoon 


MME. ELEONORA de 
Prima 
Grand Opera Companies; FAY, TWO COLEYS 
and FAY, The Minstrels; “FORTY WINKS,” 
with FAY WALLACE & REGAN HUGH- 
STON; WILBERT EMBS & HELEN ALTON 
(Return for One Week Only); GOMEZ TRIO; 
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THE STATUES; NEW ORPHEUM TRAVEL- | 
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Leading 


Donna Metropolitan and Chicago 


OGUE. Last Week “THE RIVER OF 
SOULS,” and BONITA AND LEW HEARN. 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25¢, 50c, 75c, 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 


days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


20+ +0 0-0-6 0-9... 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


a 


In the 

Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 


Tue Home BEER 
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ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 

For obvious reasons the names given in this 
little true story are not the true names of the 
varties in interest, says C. H. Wegersley, in 
‘Docket,” but aside from that I can vouch for 
ihe facts. 

A good old friend of mine, whom I will call 
Daniel Smith, had a faithful horse that had 
served his family for many years. One day the 
horse wandered on the track of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway just before a train came along, and 
after the affray was over the horse was lying by 
ihe side of the track very dead. 

Dan felt sorry for the horse, but he deter- 
nined to make the corporation pay him; so he 
iled his claim with the station agent for $125 
as the value of the horse. In due time his claim 
received attention, and he was notified that if 
he would accept $75 and sign a receipt in full 
the check would at once be forwarded. 

Now Dan did not like litigation, but he was 
not satisfied with the offer; so the next time he 
was in town he called on his friends, Harris & 
\Warris, attorneys at law, and laid the case be- 
fore them. Judge Harris, the senior member, 
had good common sense, and he talked in a 
fatherly way to his friend Dan Smith. 

“Now, see here, Dan,” said the Judge, “if you 
‘an get $75 without a lawsuit for that old horse, 
vou had better take it. I would advise a settle- 
nent, even at some sacrifice, every time, if it 
‘an be accomplished without a lawsuit. You 
never know what a jury will do, and if the com- 
any is not satisfied it can take an appeal, and in 
he end you will be money out.” 

Dan considered the advice. It seemed good 
o him, and he accepted the offer of the com- 
vany, received his check, and forgot about the 
natter. At the end of the month he received a 
statement of account from Harris & Harris, 
which read something like this: “To professional 
services and advice, $25.” 

“What in blazes can that be for?” thought 
Jan when he opened the letter; but he soon re- 
alled the matter of the claim against the rail- 


oad company. “I won’t pay it,” he told his 
vife, “as it is too darned much.” And he didn’t 
vay it. 

The next month he received another state- 


nent, and with it a polite reminder that “we 
urnished the advice, and you acted upon the 
same and secured an amicable adjustment of 
vour claim, and we must ask you to be so good 
is to send us check to cover the amount.” 

Dan was stubborn. He didn’t like litigation, 
ut he didn’t propose to let any one run over 
iim if he could help it, so he went to another 
ttorney and laid the matter before him. 

“Well, Dan, I don’t know as I blame you 
ery much,” said William Mulrooney, the other 
itorney, who remembered a slight the firm of 
larris & Harris had shown him; “but what 
an you do? Old Harris told you what he 
vould advise, and you acted on his advice. It is 
rue he charged you a good stiff fee, considering 
he amount involved; but if he sues you, as I 
hink he will if you don’t pay, he will put Guy 
ones and Fred Smith and Tom McNulty on 
he stand, and they will all swear that the ser- 
ices performed were well worth $25, and in the 
nd you will be stuck for the costs, for an attor- 
ey’s fees, and for the original $25. Of course, 
i you don’t feel-that you want to pay it, I will 
© glad to take your case, and we'll make old 
larris smoke some, but you must be the judge. 
have given you my best advice in the matter.” 
Dan considered the advice, and sent Harris & 
larris a check for $25, and thought of the $50 
hat now represented the value of the horse. 

The next month he received a statement from 
Villiam Mulrooney, which read like this: “To 
‘rofessional services and advice in matter of 
‘elf v. Harris & Harris, $25.” 


APPEAL FOR HATTERS. 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1916. 

To all International and National Unions and 
their local unions; to all State and City Central 
Bodies and to all Local Unions. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: On December 18, 
1915, a circular letter was issued to you asking 
you to give the wages of an hour of your labor 
on Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, to the assist- 
ance of the hatters of Danbury, Connecticut, who 
found themselves in a serious plight as the con- 
sequence of their historic service in the struggle 
for industrial freedom. 

On January 28th and several days succeeding, 
the newspapers spread broadcast exaggerated 
statements of the amounts that had been con- 
tributed by the members of organized labor. The 
result of this misinformation was to create the 
impression that more than enough money had 
been contributed to relieve the Danbury hatters 
from any loss that they might suffer from the 
threefold damages fixed by the courts and the 
cost of the litigation. Whether or not this mis- 
information disseminated by the press was in- 
tentional, it was detrimental to the purpose the 
organized labor movement sought to achieve in 
designating January 27th at Hatters’ Day, and 
in asking every union workman to contribute the 
value of one hour’s pay to the hatters’ cause. 

The amount raised through contributions on 
that day was $132,138.55. This leaves about $117,- 
yet to be raised. 

The purpose of this circular is to appeal to all 
workers who have not yet contributed, to ask 
them now to make their contributions to the 
hatters’ cause. 

Unless something is done, upon the Danbury 
hatters in their old age must fall great suffering 
and the loss of their homes as a result of an 
effort to establish principles that are of funda- 
mental importance to all of the workers of this 
country. All workers who did not contribute on 
January 27, 1916, are earnestly requested to con- 
tribute the wages of an hour’s labor on Thursday, 
June 15, 1916. No one can calculate the influence 
of the hatters’ case in establishing the need for 
the remedial constructive legislation contained 
in the labor sections of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act. These sections establish, so far as the juris- 
diction of Federal courts is concerned, an oppor- 
tunity for freedom for all of the workers of this 
country. 

The principles contained in this Federal law are 
a precedent that opens up the way for the enact- 
ment of State legislation for the same purpose. 
Those who have contributed and feel that they 
would like to do something more to prevent dis- 
tress falling upon the Danbury hatters, may have 
this additional opportunity to help in this cause. 
Let me urge that this matter be taken up at the 
next meeting of your organization and that every 
member of your organization do his full duty to 
the cause. 

Pay the hour’s wages to the secretary of your 
union, who will transmit the same to Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. The officers 
and members of the great rank and tile are all 
urged to promptly give this appeal their earnest, 


favorable and sympathetic consideration and 
action. Yours fraternally, 
Saml. Gompers, President; Frank Morrison, 


Secretary; James Duncan, First Vice-President; 
James O’Connell, Second Vice-President; D. A. 
Hayes, Third Vice-President; Jos. F. Valentine, 
Fourth Vice-President; John R. Alpine, Fifth 
Vice-President; H. B. Perham, Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent; Frank Duffy, Seventh Vice-President; Wil- 
liam Green, Eighth Vice-President; John B. Len- 
Treasurer, Executive Council, 
Federation of Labor. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 

Life is a constant struggle against death? 

Dirty refrigerators may cause sickness? 

The United States Public Health Service issues 
free bulletins on rural sanitation? 

The defective citizen of today is ofttimes the 
unhealthy child of yesterday? 

Every man is the architect of his own health? 

It’s the baby that lives that counts? 

Tuberculosis is contagious, preventable, cura- 
ble? 

The full dinner pail—the open window—the 
clean well—make for health? 
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NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd 


Program Week Beginning Sunday, June 4th 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 


The Darling of the Screen 
MARY hea ane 


n ‘ 
“THE ETERNAL GRIND” 
A Paramount 


Also 
Episode No. 4 “MYSTERIES OF MYRA” 


Wednesday and Thursday 
un O’NEIL 
n 
“THE FLAMES OF JOHANNIS” 


Friday and Saturday 


A Paramount 
VICTOR MOORE and ANITA KING 


in 
“THE RACE” 
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ALL SEATS, 10 CENTS 


Ce eh Leth Lett eet Let T 


Reliable Tailoring 


For the Best Made-to-Order 


SUIT 


in San Francisco at the price try 


Kelleher @ Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 Market Street 33 33 at Third and Kearny 


Open Saturday evenings till 10 o’clock 


EIGHT-HOUR SCHEDULE 


Prices, $25 to $50 


Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“YOU HNOW ME™ 


Pr 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
8091 Sixteenth St., mr. Valencia 
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BOATMEN’S DEMAND. 

The members of the Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen’s Union, at a meeting held in their head- 
quarters last Sunday, by a unanimous vote de- 
cided they were entitled to enjoy some of the 
fruits of the prosperity now prevailing. In ac- 
cordance with this. conclusion a committee was 
appointed to present to the employers a demand 
for a modest increase of $5 per month. 

The work these men have to do is of the very 
hardest kind and the pay they receive is in no 
wise sufficient to enable them to live in a man- 
ner resembling that of the workers ashore. 

The employers assert they can not pay the in- 
crease asked on the present rates charged, and 
therefore the strike must take place unless the 
men withdraw their demands. 

The men are standing squarely for the in- 

crease and insist the demand must be complied 
with, and that if present rates are too low, then 
the boat owners must raise them. 
._ At a conference on Wednesday the Boat Own- 
ers’ Association declined to meet the demands of 
the union, and on Wednesday evening about 200 
men on Sacramento river boats were called out 
and the boats were tied up. On Thursday morn- 
ing about 400 men on other bay and river boats 
were called out. The tieup is now complete ex- 
cept in the case of a few independent owners, 
who have conceded the union demands. 

Secretary Henry Huntsmen says the strike can 
not last long, as it will be impossible for the 
employers to fill the places of the strikers. In- 
dications also point to a break in the ranks of 
the owners, some of them already sending out 
feelers looking to an adjustment of their dif- 
ferences with the union. 

oe 
STEVEDORES STRIKE. 

A strike of about twelve stevedores employed 
in Pacific Coast ports between Alaska and San 
Diego was forced on Monday last when the em- 
ployers rejected the demands of the Pacific 
Coast District Council of Longshoremen. 

The longshoremen demand a flat rate of 55 
cents an hour, the present rate being 50 cents, and 
overtime of one dollar an hour. 

The stevedores have the endorsement of the 
Water Front Federation, and at a meeting of the 
executive board of that organization held on 
Wednesday afternoon plans were formulated for 
conducting the fight. 

Thursday morning the order to cease work un- 
til the demands are complied with met with a 
unanimous response on the part of the steve- 
dores in this part, and there is no loading or un- 
loading of vessels now going on. 

Reports from other parts along the coast are 
to the effect that the tieup is everywhere complete 
and that shipping business is at a standstill. 

The workers are confident of a quick victory. 

ee 
WILL HOLD SECOND ELECTION. 

Officials of the Cigar Makers’ International un- 
ion are preparing for a second referendum, to 
be held July 8. Under the laws of this union a 
candidate for office must receive a majority of 
all votes. At the recent election there were 26 
candidates for American Federation of Labor 
defegates. Of these only Samuel Gompers and 
Thomas F. Tracy secured a majority vote. The 
constitution makes President Perkins a delegate 
by virtue of his office, and at the July 8th elec- 
tion two other delegates will be voted for. 

Another ballot is necessary to elect a third vice- 
president, fifth vice-president, sixth vice-president 


~ and seventh vice-president. 


At the first referendum President Perkins, 
First Vice-President Gompers, Second Vice- 
President Tracy and Treasurer Weber were 
elected. : Lee als 


Reputation is gained by many acts, but one 
act alone will destroy it. 
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P. O. BUDGET INCLUDES WAGE GAINS. 

The Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post roads has recommended the passage of leg- 
islation restoring the salaries of mail collectors 
reduced from $1200 to: $1000 by the post office 
department. This measure has passed the House, 
despite opposition by post office officials, who in- 
sist that it will interfere with their “efficiency” 
system. 

When these reductions were made in February, 
1915, President Gompers and Secretary Flaherty, 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
protested to the Postmaster-General. Failing to 
obtain justice in this quarter an amendment 
to the postal appropriation bill was secured. The 
bill also contains a provision to reimburse the 
rural carriers for wage increases voted them last 
year, but withheld by the postal department. 
These wage claims aggregate $4,000,000. 

Other features of the bill are: Ten wage in- 
creases from $1200 to $1500 annually for post 
office printers; 900 wage increases from $720 to 
$840 for the laborers; the creation of a special 
clerks’ class at $1300 and $1400, which will permit 
of increases for the clerks; the enlargement of 
the scope of the workmen’s compensation law to 
include all classified employees in first and sec- 
ond class post offices; the rebating of holiday ser- 
vice to clerks and carriers and the granting of 
annual vacations to railway mail clerks. 

“In the acceptance by the Senate Committee of 
the House legislation restoring salaries of the 
mail collectors demoted last year, Congress sets 
the stamp of disapproval upon departmental mis- 
interpretation of its laws,” declared Thomas F. 
Flaherty, who represents the interests of the un- 
ion postal employees in Washington. “In the 
classification law governing the salaries of letter 
carriers there is no distinctive grade at $1000 for 
collectors. Yet the department endeavored to 
set at naught this law and create such a grade.” 

Mr. Flaherty attributes the legislative success 
of post office employees at this session of Con- 
gress to the fact that a large number of them are 
now in active affiliation with the trade union 
movement. The service workers, he declared, 
are demanding the right to conduct an effective 
campaign for a redress of grievances within the 
American Federation of Labor, whose affiliates 
cannot be controlled by departmental officials. 

= 
CIGAR MAKERS’ BENEFITS. 

Statistics issued by the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national union shows that during the past year 
sick, death and out-of-work benefits were greatly 
in excess of strike benefits. For sick benefits, the 
sum of $210,427.87 was expended; death benefits, 
$278,509.64; strike benefits, $9,947.56. The total 
paid for all purposes, excluding loans, for 1915, 
is $621,839.07, while the grand total of all benefits, 
including loans, in 36 years and two months, is 
$12,669,254.49. 

Amounts collected by local assessment and ex- 
pended from the funds of local unions are not 
included in the above. Many locals paid out ex- 
tra out-of-work benefits and expended large sums 
for relief of members in addition to sums provid- 
ed for by the international. 

ee 
NO STRIKE AT STOCKTON. 

All possibility of a carmen’s strike at Stockton 
seems to be now averted. It is understood that 
the members of the local Carmen’s Union have 
decided to accept an agreement offered by the 
company. One of the features of the settlement, 
it is claimed, is that the general wage increase 
has not been granted. Some of the night crew 
are paid a little more and some of the older em- 
ployees, who under a rule dropped several years 
ago, placed a deposit of $25 with the company 
when accepting employment, will have the de- 
posit returned to them with interest at 6 per 
cent. The other small differences have been ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


HALL, THEATRE, SCHOOL AND 
CHURCH SEATING. 

LODGE AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 

The following are a few of the Labor 

organizations in San Francisco which we 

HG equipped with furniture’ and seat- 

ng: 


Labor Temple, Teamsters, 
Electrical Workers, Carpenters, 
Retail Clerks, 


Brewery Workers, 
Master Plumbers. 
Call on, or write us for estimates. 
C. F. WEBER & CO., 
365-367 Market St. 512 So. Broadway 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
340 No. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 
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UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 

First in Quality First in Style 
—— STORES —— 

2640 Mission 

26 Third 


1126 Market 
605 Kearny 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


Secure ona Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day? . 


Humboldt sss Bank 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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PREPAREDNESS AND COMMON SENSE. 
By Gifford Pinchot. 

Along with thousands of our citizens, I am 
deeply interested in the question of national de- 
fense. Like them, I am anxious to know the facts 
and to use whatever common sense I have in 
reaching a wise conclusion as to what we ought 
to do for our own protection. I am not stam- 
peded, and I do not propose to be, but I do want 
the United States to take what precautions are 
reasonable in view of the facts. The situation 
looks to me like this: 

Certain pacificists assure us that preparedness 
is useless because there is no danger of war. Do 
they know, or are they merely asking us to ac- 
cept their guess in a matter which vitally con- 
cerns the safety and welfare of the nation? Mil- 
lions of pacificists in the past have given the same 
assurance, and have been mistaken. Wars have 
come in spite of them. England was full of peo- 
ple who affirmed that the present war was impos- 
sible up to the very moment of its breaking out, 
and who opposed with all their might any in- 
crease in armament until war actually began. 

The United States has already had five wars, 
each one of which was undesired and unexpected 
by great numbers of our people. For a year past 
our statedepartment has been occupied with 
questions which might lead to war. What if our 
present pacificists should in their turn prove to 
be wrong, and war should come and find us un- 
prepared? It is a serious chance for any nation, 
this gamble on their opinion, which the pacificists 
are asking us to take. 

Preparedness is insurance against war. It is 
not militarism, and must not be confused with it. 
Militarism is making ready for aggressive war. 
Any one who believes that the people of the 
United States can be driven or dragged into ag- 
gressive militarism must have forgotten the whole 
trend of our history, and in particular our recent 
voluntary retirement from Cuba. 

It is nonsense to say that our people will 
plunge into militarism because they prepare 
themselves in order to discourage aggression. On 
that theory, no citizen should be allowed to own 
a gun, because guns can be used to kill people, 
or to insure his house, lest insurance should 
bring on a fire. 

Here and there an extremist will make exces- 
sive and ridiculous proposals for preparedness or 
against it. Such proposals should not be per- 
mitted to upset our judgment. They lead no- 
where. We waste our time discussing them. For 
us the extremes of militarism and of non-resist- 
ance are equally out of the question. In sober 
fact, out final choice will lie not between any 
fantastic extremes, but between reasonable na- 
tional defense and an imitation of it that will fail 
in the day of trial—between moderate genuine 
preparedness and a sham. We may prepare too 
little, but there is no danger whatever that this 
country will rush to the other extreme. 

But even if all this were not true, it would still 
be idle to make a bogey of universal military 
service, because even those who believe in it most 
heartily understand that it has not the slightest 
chance of being adopted. No national leader in 
any political party is asking for its adoption. It 
is not an issue, and nothing less than the pres- 
sure of actual invasion could make it an issue in 
the United States, 

The American people have a way of reaching 
common sense decisions after long and often bit- 
ter discussion. There is hope that this is about 
to happen in the present case. 

Pacifist and advocate of preparedness are in 
agreement as to the size of a reasonable army. 
An army of 250,000 men means one soldier to 
about 430 people. There is one policeman for 
every 416 people in Philadelphia, and one to 
every 429 people in New York. To me at least an 
army of that proportionate size carries with it 
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no. threat that militarism is about to overwhelm 
democracy. 

As to the navy, from 1905 to 1909, our navy 
was the second in the world. Having it second 
did not endanger democracy then. I see no rea- 
son why it should endanger democracy now. 

So far as I am aware no one familiar with 
naval affairs believes that submarines and mines 
at sea and guns on land, without a fleet, can be 
depended on to defend a coast like ours. The 
whole teaching of the present war shows that 
they can not. German submarines, it is true, 
have succeeded in preventing any increase in the 
British merchant marine by destroying vessels 
about as fast as new tonnage could be added. 
But that is all they have done. They have not 
even threatened, much less endangered, the su- 
premacy of the British fleet. It is the British 
fleet which keeps England safe from invasion, 

It will not do, however, to forget that genuine 
preparedness includes far more than arms. A 
navy and an army are not enough. In modern 
war nations fight not alone with weapons, but 
with all their natural resources, with their indus- 
try and transportation, and above all with the 
patriotic devotion of their citizens. 

Rounded national preparedness on modern lines 
works not only toward securing peace, but also 
toward making this country a better place to live 
in for all of us when peace has been secured. 
The great natural resources, like coal, iron, cop- 
per, and waterpower, are the raw materials of 
prosperity as well as the raw materials of na- 
tional defense. They must be made available for 
the use of the people both in peace and in war. 
But above and beyond all else, we must have a 
country defended against attack from within and 
without by equal opportunity and social justice— 
a country whose people will stand by it because 
it has stood by them. 

Let no man imagine that because he lives in- 
land he is safe from injury by war. The capture 
of New York or San Francisco would break the 
routes of trade, and the resulting dislocation of 
business would be felt in every home in the land. 
Farmer, miner, merchant, wage earner, employee 
—every man who works would find his livelihood 
in danger if the normal demand for labor and the 
products of labor were overturned by war. 


I recognize that in the manufacture of muni- 
tions and supplies for war excessive profits are 
often found. I am in favor of eliminating them 
with a strong hand. But it seems to me as foolish 
to decide against national defence because there 
is graft as it would be to abolish the police force 
in any city because there is graft. The thing to 
do is to drive out the graft, and yet maintain the 
protection which is so necessary to all our people. 

You and I are protected by our laws because 
behind the law there is force. International law 
has no force behind it. Some day, we hope and 
intend, it will be made unsafe to break the law 
of nations. As yet, however, each nation must 
still go unprotected or protect itself. Until the 
nations unite together to enforce international 
law, our best hope for peace lies in making it 
dangerous for any nation to attack us. 

You and I belong to a great peace-loving peo- 
ple. We hate war and desire peace. We seek 
with eagerness for any means that will hasten 
the coming of permanent peace. We are ready 
to do everything that is just and honorable to 
secure it. Doubtless we join with every lover of 
peace in looking forward to the day when reason 
and understanding will settle or prevent disputes 
among the nations. But the road to peace does 
not lie through flabby weakness, as the history 
of China proves, but through self-respecting 
strength. That is why I believe in national de- 
fence. The mere desire for peace, and the best 
intentions on our part, can not always secure 
peace. Among nations, as among men, it often 
takes but one to make a quarrel. 

Last year I was in Belgium. What I saw there 
I shall never forget. No sacrifice can be too 
great to prevent our people or any part of them 
from being ruled by foreign bayonets. Talk is 
always cheap, but never cheaper than when it 
sets guesses and wishes against the tremendous 
facts of the world war. 

Guessing and wishing are no defense. Guessing 
and wishing can not even keep the peace be- 
tween our citizens. The force behind the law 
does that. How then can we trust them to keep 
the peace between the nations? I am for pre- 
paredness because I believe it offers the best 
chance to escape war. 


Listen, Union Men! 
Why Not Buy Direct 


facturers of UNION LABEL SHIRTS in the World? 


from the Largest 
Retailing Manu- 
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Though the false wing of pleasure may change 
and forsake, 

And the bright urn of wealth into particles break, 

There are some sweet affections that wealth 
cannot buy, 

That cling but still closer when sorrow draws 
nigh. —Swain. 


Trade unionists favor peace and are willing to 
make sacrifices in order to have it. However, if 
they were willing to accept peace at the other 
fellow’s price there would not now be any unions. 
Peace, with justice, is the real goal of the labor 


movement. os 


The poor boobies who are urging Henry Ford 
to run for President of the United States certain- 
ly can have no love for the country or they would 
not be willing to turn it over to such an incom- 
petent. This country needs, in that office at all 
times, a man of ability. Ford is not such a man. 

————_&__—_—_ 


It is easier to raise weeds in the garden than 
vegetables. So it is easier to be a non-union man 
than a union man. And the non-union man is 
just as useless as the weed. He performs the 
same function, that of strangling growth and de- 
velopment. Why God gave us the weed and the 
non-union man is beyond our comprehension. 

ee 


The United States Senate yesterday confirmed 
Louis D. Brandeis as associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Even the enemies 
of Brandeis admit that he is a man of splendid 
ability and spotless character, yet they bitterly 
opposed his appointment because they were sure 
he would be in fact as well as in name, a justice. 
The great financial interests are never pleased 
with justice in any case that involves them. They 
have become so accustomed to getting the better 
of litigants through favoritism that they really 
feel hurt when a man of the Brandeis type, known 
to be impartial, confronts them. 

* ————-@—____—__ 

The House in Commitee of the Whole on May 
20th rejected an amendment to the Porto Rican 
bill offered by Congressman Meyer London of 
New York forbidding employment of children 
under 16. A provision now in the bill prohibits 
employment of children under 14 in “occupations 
injurious to health or morals or hazardous to life 
or limb.” This Congressman London declared 
useless. Congressman Murray of Oklahoma led 
the successful opposition to Mr. London’s amend- 
ment. On May 22d the Committee of the Whole 
adopted by 60 to 37 an amendment by Congress- 
man Mann granting suffrage to women of the 
island. 
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:: Gompers and His Critics 


Recently Meyer London, Socialist Congressman from New York, introduced 
a resolution in the House of Representatives providing for the appointment of 
a commission on social insurance. 

President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor appeared before 
the committee and opposed London’s resolution and offered a substitute for it. 

Many Socialist editors, and some of them editors of alleged labor papers, 
are now telling their readers that the president of the American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to investigation of the subject of social insurance, which, of 
course, is absolutely untrue, as the substitute offered by Mr. Gompers provided 
for a thorough examination into the quéstion in all its phases. 

Although the London resolution, on the surface, called for an investigation 
into the subject, its wording was such as to leave no choice to the investigators 
as to what their report should be. It provided a plan for the establishment and 
maintenance of a national insurance fund and to report to Congress recommen- 
dations for the relief of unemployment by the regularization of industry, by 
the employment of labor in the reclamation of arid lands, reforestation, the 
exploitation of the natural resources contained in the public lands of the United 
States, and on work connected with the prevention of floods and inundations, 
the reclamation of swamp lands, the building of public roads, canals, and similar 
public undertakings; for the establishment of industries and their maintenance 
by the government of the United States. 

What President Gompers objected to was not the investigation, but the 
specific instructions as to what the findings should be. He held that if Congress 
named a commission to inquire into the subject such a commission should be free 
to report the facts as it found them, with such recommendations as in its judg- 
ment seemed wise, rather than the predetermined conclusions of the author of 
the resolutions creating the machinery for sifting the matter. 

Because of the peculiar brand of philosophy they believe in Socialists prefer 
to follow the platform of their party which provides for a definite scheme of 
compulsory social insurance, and because the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who is under instructions from his organization to investigate the 
subject, would not swallow in one gulp their whole program, they are now busy 
cursing and damning and misrepresenting’ him. 

Mr. Gompers, of course, has some very definite objections to the scheme 
presented by Congressman London, but, if he had none whatever, he would 
have demonstrated clearly his unfitness for the high office he holds in the Amer- 
ican labor movement, had he accepted, without investigation, the conclusions 
arrived at by Meyer London and his fellow Socialists. 

The trade union movement has not reached its present position of power 
and influence by blindly following the lead of theorists and dreamers. It has 
marched forward cautiously. Carefully scanning the ground upon which it was 
about to tread in order to avoid as many pitfalls as possible, and it has been 
remarkably successful as a consequence. 

The Socialists may criticise Mr. Gompers to their hearts content, but he 
can continue in his course confident that the great rank and file of the labor 
movement approves of the exercise of caution and sound judgment in the con- 
duct of their affairs, and will not be led astray by wild and unreasonable and 
dishonest criticism. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Steps toward formation of a national associa- 
tion of all employers of labor were taken by the 
National Association of Manufacturers in con- 
vention at New York on May 17th. The object 
is to present a solid front of employers in opposi- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor, and, 
in opposition to labor legislation. 


In the June “American Magazine” is the story 
of Captain Grant P. Marsh, “the grand old man 
of the Missouri River.” He has been steamboat- 
ing since 1846 and has covered thousands of 
miles on western rivers. In the winter of 1858-9 
he served as mate of the famous steamer A. B. 
Chambers of which Mark Twain was pilot. He 
has gone on expeditions against the Sioux In- 
dians and was a friend of Custer. Since that 
time he has been continuously engaged in Upper 
Missouri River steamboat traffic and is still in 
active service. 


Fifteen years ago a member of the United 
States Geological Survey mapped the front of 
the Barry Glacier, which is in the northwest cor- 
ner of Prince William Sound, Alaska. In 1910 
it was found that the front of the glacier had 
gone back about 3 miles from the position it 
occupied in 1899, B. L. Johnson, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, examined the front of the Barry 
Glacier in the fall of 1914 and determined that 
the total retreat of the glacier between 1910 and 
1914 appeared to be about 8200 feet, a retreat of 
44% miles in 15 years. A short account of the 
retreat of this glacier by Mr. Johnson has just 
been published as Professional Paper 98—C. It 
includes a sketch map showing the position of 
the glacier front in seven different years and 
several reproductions of photographs of the 
glacier. A copy of the report may be obtained 
free on application to the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. 


That the forests of Yosemite, Sequoia and 
General Grant National Parks surpass any other 
of their kind in the size and beauty of trees and 
the number of species represented is stated by 
C. L. Hill in a publication on the forests of these 
parks just issued by the Department of the In- 
terior, This pamphlet, which may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 20 
cents, contains descriptions of the species and of 
the forest types as well as pictures of the im- 
portant trees. The most interesting tree is the 
sequoia, which is the crowning achievement of 
the vegetable kingdom in size and majesty and 
age. “When Cheops dreamed the first pyramid,” 
says Mr. Hill, “some of these hoary giants of 
today doubtless already were springing up and 
hopefully taking possession of this very soil 
above which in lordly height and grandeur they 
look down upon us for millennium; after while 
Abraham and Moses and David established and 
led the people of Israel these hopeful seedlings 
grew through an exuberant youth; in the lusty 
strength of approaching prime they were enter- 
ing into their kingdom over the forest when im- 
perial Rome began; they stood in a calm and un- 
daunted maturity when Jesus trod the Judean 
hills; and when William of Normandy fought on 
the field of Hastings they were already putting 
on the hoary garments of age. Yet there they 
still stand today, after another millennium has 
sped; in calm serenity and majesty, unhurt by 
disease, unscarred by all save fire and the hand 
of man, while we, creatures of a day, creep about 
and peep beneath their mighty shade and pass 
away, while they live on. And there is no visible 
reason, barring foolhardy destruction by man, 
why they should not still live for another mil- 
lennium or more, 


WIT AT RANDOM 


One evening the young minister, who had 
seemed rather attracted by “Big Sister” Grace, 
was dining with the family. “Little Sister” was 
talking rapidly when the visitor was about to 
ask the blessing. Turning to the child he said 
in a tone of mild reproof: 

“Laura, | am going to ask grace.” 

“Well, it’s about time,” answered “Little Sis- 
ter” in an equally reproving tone. “We’ve been 
expecting you to do it for a year, and she has, 
too.” 


“Father went off in a good humor this morn- 
ing,” observed the daughter. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the mother, suddenly re- 
membering. “That reminds me. I forgot to ask 
him for any money!” 


The man getting his hair cut noticed that the 
barber’s dog, which was lying on the floor be- 
side the chair, had his eyes fixed on his master 
at work. 

“Nice dog, that,” said the customer. 

“He is, sir.” 

“He seems very fond of watching you cut 
hair.” 

“Tt ain’t that, sir,” explained the barber. “You 
see, sometimes I make a mistake and snip off a 
little bit of a customer’s ear.”—Boston “Tran- 
script.” 

A sea captain and a lawyer lived next door to 
each other. One very windy night the lawyer 
was reading a book in his study when a terrific 
crash upstairs startled him. Upon investigating 
he found that a chimney had _ hurled itself 
through his roof, doing considerable damage. He 
discovered that it was the sea captain’s chimney. 
Hastening down to his library he pulled out his 
law books and hunted up similar cases, devising 
and scheming how he could secure satisfaction 
from the detestable captain. While he was thus 
engaged a note arrived from his enemy that read 
as follows: 

“Sir, if you don’t return those bricks at once 
I will put the matter in the hands of the law.” 


The childless parson sought to cheer the parent 
of an overflowing household. 

“My man, you must learn to be contented,” he 
said. “Mouths are never sent without bread to 
fill them.” 

“Maybe you are right,” said the parishioner, 
“but the mouths are all sent to our house and 
the bread to yours.” 


An aged negro was crossing tender at a spot 
where an express train made quick work of a 
buggy and its occupants. Naturally, he was the 
chief witness, and the entire case hinged upon 
the energy with which he had displayed his 
warning signal. 

A grueling cross-examination left Rastus un~- 
shaken in this story: The night was dark, and 
he had waved his lantern frantically, but the 
driver of the carriage paid no attention to it. 

Later the division superintendent called the 
flagman to his office to compliment him on the 
steadfastness with which he stuck to his story. 

“You did wonderfully, Rastus,” he said. “I 
was afraid at first your might waiver in your 
testimony.” 

“Nossir, nossir,” Rastus exclaimed, “but I done 
feared ev’ry minute that ’ere durn lawyer was 
agwine ter ask me if mah lantern was lit.”— 
“Puck,” 


“Say, pa, I had a fight with Billy Brown today.” 
“That so? Did you whip him?” 
“Sure. You don’t suppose I’d be telling you 


about it if I didn’t, do you?”—“The American . 


Boy.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“TO THE FELLOW WHO’LL TAKE MY 
PLACE WHEN I AM GONE.” 

Here is a toast that I want to drink to a fellow 
Tl'll never know— 3 

To the fellow who’s going to take my place when 
it’s time for me to go. 

I’ve wondered what kind of a chap he’ll be and 
I’ve wished I could take his hand, 

Just to whisper, “I wish you well, old man,” in a 
way that he’d understand. 

I’d like to give the cheering word that I’ve longed 
at times to hear; 

I'd like to give him the warm handclasp when 
never a friend seemed near. 

I’ve learned my knowledge by sheer hard work, 
and I wish I could pass it on 

To the fellow who'll come to take my place some 
day when I am gone. 


Will he see all the sad mistakes I’ve made and 
note all the battles lost? 

Will he ever guess of the tears they caused or 
the heartaches which they cost? 

Will he gaze through the failures and fruitless 
toil to the underlying plan, 

And catch a glimpse of the real intent and the 
heart of the vanquished man? 

I dare to hope he may pause some day as he 
toils as I have wrought, 

And gain some strength for his weary task from 
the battles which I have fought. 

But I’ve only the task itself to leave with the 
cares for him to face, 

And never a cheering word may speak. to the 
fellow who’ll take my place. 


Then here’s to your health, old chap; I drink as 
a bridegroom to his bride; 

I leave an unfinished task for you, but God knows 
how I tried. 

I’ve dreamed my dreams, as all men do, but never 
a one came true, 

And my prayer today is that all the dreams may 
be realized by you. 

And we'll meet some day in the great unknown— 
out in the realm of space; 

You'll know my clasp as I take your hand and 
gaze in your tired face. 

Then all failures will be success in the light of 
the new-found dawn— 

So I’m drinking your health, old chap, who'll 
take my place when I’m gone. 


ee es —clected: 


“Measure not Dispatch, by the Times of Sit- 
ting,” says Bacon, “but by the Advancement of 
the Business. And as in Races, it is not the large 
Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed: So 
in Business, the Keeping close to the matter, 
and not Taking of it too much at once, procureth 
Dispatch. It is the Care of Some, onely to come 
off speedily, for the time; Or to contrive some 
false Periods of Business, because they may 
seeme Men of Dispatch. But it is one Thing, 
to Abbreviate by Contracting, Another by Cut- 
ting off: and Business so handled at severall 
Sittings or Meetings, goeth commonly backward 
and forward, in an unsteady Manner. I knew 
a Wise Man, that had it for a By-word, when he 
saw Men hasten to a conclusion; Stay a little, 
that we may make an End the sooner. Give 
good Hearing to those, that give the first Infor- 
mation in Businesse; and rather direct them in 
the beginning, than interrupt them in the con- 
tinuance of their Speeches: for he that is put out 
of his owne Order, will goe forward and back- 
ward, and be more tedious while he waits upon 
his Memory, than he could have been, if he had 
gone on, in his owne course. But sometimes 
it is seene, that the Moderator is more trouble- 
some than the Actor.” 
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SETTLED THE STRIKE. 
By Chester M. Wright. 

Shortly after the American troops crossed the 
border into Mexico it was reported that there 
had been a strike at an American-owned copper 
mine in Sonora, Mexico. 

The workers in that mine wanted more wages. 
Of course, strikes for more wages are not un- 
usual, but there was something about this strike 
that made it stand out from the ordinary run of 
disputes. 

And this is what gave the story its unusual im- 
portance. Governor P. Elias Calles was in charge 
of matters in the State of Sonora. He declared 
that if the mine were permitted to remain idle 
the State would have to care for the miners, else 
they would starve. 

Now, Calles is the kind of man who doesn’t go 
digging through books a century old to find pre- 
cedent for his acts. He uses his head, and when 
he uses his head he figures out what the result is 
going to be for the men who work. That is 
what he did in the case of these strikers. 

The result was that the government of the 
State of Sonora took the mine away from its 
American owners and operated it. The State 
paid the miners and gave an accounting to the 
owners, 

So, while they were striking against the profit- 
hungry owners the State was helping them by 
giving them regular jobs. 

That action made this strike different from any 
strike we have known about. But it didn’t stop 
there. 

It develops now that the strikers have won 
their strike. The owners have their mine back, 
for a while, at least, and the workers have their 
jobs; but what is much more important, they 
have been given.15 per cent more than they 
struck for. 

That is what happens in Mexico now.. Is it 
any wonder that American profit hunters are 
doing their best to stir up intervention sentiment? 
Is it any wonder that they don’t want Mexico to 
build up the kind of government that thinks more 
of workers than it does of mine owners? 

When the capitalist press emits its next howl 
for intervention, remember the Sonora mine 
strike. And you might remember another mine 
strike in Sonora, too, back under the regime of 
Diaz. In that strike the American mine owners 
marched American gunmen across the border to 
the mine and Mexican miners were massacred. 
Things are changing in Mexico. 

——————_@—____. 

WOMEN TO COMBAT COST OF LIVING. 

Preparedness for the battle against the rising 
cost of living will be given in the next summer 
session of the University of California in the 
“food conservation” teachings of Professor Helen 
M. Day of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, of 
Peoria, Illinois. In a course in “Practice in 
Cooking” she will illustrate scientific control of 
conditions in the preparation of food so that 
things will not go wrong, and waste be pre- 
vented. 

How labor, time, fuel and food may be well 
utilized will be taught in a course on “Practice in 
the Preparation of Meals” by Miss Lila Skinner 
of the Ohio State University. Professor Edna S. 
Skinazer of James Milliken University, Mrs. Mary 
Voorhies Davenport, Miss Grace Fisher of Pasa- 
dena, Miss Josephine Davis, and Professor Agnes 
F. Morgan of the University of California will 
give cookery demonstrations and also training in 
dietetics and the planning of diet so as to make 
people happy, contented and well. 

“Scientific management” for the household is to 
be taught by the University of California in the 
approaching summer session, from June 26th to 
August 5th, to help housewives overthrow the 
ancient tradition that “a woman’s work is never 
done.” 

Just as a modern factory is scientifically 
planned to prevent lost motion, so housewives 


will be trained in time-saving arrangement and 
labor-saving devices. This instruction will be 
given by Miss Jean Krueger of the San Francisco 
Polytechnic School in a course: on “Household 
Management.” 

“Scientific management” in the home means 
also that the household purchasing agent should 
know how to protect herself against being im- 
posed upon. The pure food laws nowadays pro- 
tect people against artificially flavored foods or 
sausage adulterated with cereals, but there is no 
such public protection against frauds in fabrics. 
How every woman may be her own pure textile 
inspector will be taught by Miss Lelia O’Neale 
of the San Jose State Normal School. She will 
show the women students that much silk is given 
a deceptive polish by being loaded with tin, and 
teach them how to detect this fraud by burning 
a sample, for the tin-loaded silk will stay almost 
intact, with a heavy ash, while pure silk will burn 
up almost completely, with little ash. So also she 
will show how linen adulterated with cotton can 
be detected by the simple test of moistening it 
with the tongue, the moisture going instantly 
and completely through linen but spreading slow- 
ly if the linen is mixed with cotton. So also she 
will show how a wool fabric that really came off 
the sheep’s back can be told from goods adul- 
tered with shoddy or cotton. 

Ses =, 
AGAINST PARADE. 

The following’ resolutions were adopted by the 
Water Front Federation at its meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 25, 1916: 

“Whereas, It is reported in the daily press of 
San Francisco that ‘labor is now lined up behind 
the preparedness program and is expected to 
march shoulder to shoulder with militia com- 
panies’ in the forthcoming parade under the aus- 
pices of the Pacific Coast Defense League; and 

“Whereas, The many false and misleading re- 
ports of this character which have recently been 
published in certain local newspapers seem to 
emanate from the same sinister sources and have 
only one object, namely, the popularizing of 
militarism among the men and women who toil 
for their daily bread; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Waterfront Workers’ Fed- 
eration, in regular meeting assembled, that we 
repudiate the military preparedness boosters who 
seek to convey the impression that organized 
labor of San Francisco is committed to any of 
their schemes for popularizing militarism; further 

“Resolved, That we most emphatically deny 
the need for any artificial stimulation of patriot- 
ism and that we are unalterably opposed to so- 
called preparedness parades and urge all workers, 
organized and unorganized, even though they be 


paid for marching, to refrain from participation. 


in such demonstration.” 
PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 
C. ELLISON, Sec.-Treasurer. 
Adopted May 25, 1916. 
—-& — — 
STETSON STRIKERS FIRM. 
Despite every attempt to ignore the strike of 
Stetson Hat Company employees by Philadelphia 
newspapers, these workers are as determined as 
ever to overthrow the system of paternalism that 
has been forced on them for years. At their last 
meeting it was decided that “all of the Stetson 
strikers, soft hat finishers, the girls from the trim- 
ming department and the little apprentice boys 
who walked out in sympathy with the finishers” 
secure work elsewhere. Mediators representing 
the United States department of labor are at- 
tempting to settle the strike, but the spirit of 
absolutism so thoroughly permeates the man- 
agement that they are still hopeful the strikers 
will “ask for their jobs.” 
These workers were unorganized when they 
struck, but are accorded every assistance by the 
local trade union movement. 
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PLEDGES AID TO CLOAK STRIKERS. 

In addresses to locked-out garment workers in 
New York, President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison assured these 60,000 trade unionists 
that the American Federation of Labor would 
give every possible aid to resist the attempt of the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Association 
to disrupt the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

“They want an end to your union, and say you 
will be as well off,” declared President Gompers. 
“When and where did the manufacturers in your 
industry voluntarily make a reduction in the 
hours of labor? When did they offer to increase 
your wages? I have yet to see any of these 
benefits except when forced by the demands oi 
the workers. 

“T think it is unnecessary for me to say that 
everything within the power of the American 
Federation of Labor, with whatever power or 
influence it can bring, with whatever it is pos- 
sible for me as one of the trade unionists to do, 
will be given you without stint or limit of any 
kind.” 

In reply to the manufacturers’ claim that they 
favor the “open shop” President Gompers said: 

“You know what the open shop has meant, 
and you know what it means. The open shop 
is nothing but a misapplication of that term, for, 
as it is understood and expressed by employers 
and particularly organized employers, it means 
a non-union shop. It means that the men who 
are most firm in their conviction that organiza- 
tion is the only help of the workers will be the 
ones who will be victimized, and the men who 
are most earnest and active and determined for 
organization will be victimized because they be- 
lieve that organization of the workers is essen- 
tial.” 

Secretary Morrison spoke along similar lines, 
and later, in an interview published in the “Even- 
ing World,” said: 

“This lockout has but one end in view—the 
decimation of the ranks of organized labor. It 
is a sort of ‘we’ll-starve-you first, then-you’ll-be- 
glad-to-come-back-to-us-individually’ policy. 

“It is that kind of policy that strengthens the 
backbone of the labor movement instead of weak- 
ening it. One thing is certain, the union will not 
surrender its identity. It cannot be crushed. Or- 
ganized labor will not allow it to be crushed.” 

a 
WHICH SOCIALIST IS RIGHT? 

The national headquarters of the Socialistic 
party issues a “Socialistic Party Service,” J. L. 
Engdahl, editor, and mails copies of same to 
various newspapers. 

In calling on workers to press their demand 
for an eight-hour day in the Pittsburgh district 
and elsewhere, Editor Engdahl says: “There were 
no unemployed to take their places, no freshly 
arrived hordes of immigrants from Europe hun- 
gry for jobs.” He also says: “When the war is 
over, as it soon must be, the hordes of the hope- 
less will leave the shores of Europe and come to 
the United States looking for jobs to compete 
in the labor market.” 

On March 24th last, Congressman Meyer Lon- 
don, in opposing the Burnett Immigration Restric- 
tion bill in the House of Representatives, said: 

“The trouble with the average representative 
of organized labor is that he is incapable of that 
broader vision which sees above and beyond the 
narrow needs of the moment. That is the mis- 
fortune of the trade union movement. What 
lack of intelligence. The politician is afraid to 
tell them that they are stupid.” 

& 

A fool may be known by six things: anger, 
without cause; speech, without profit; change, 
without progress; inquiry, without object; put- 
ting trust in a stranger, and mistaking foes for 
friends.—Arabian Proverb. 
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ARE YOU HUMANE? 

Here are a few reminders for humane people: 

1. Teach children kindness to animals, and 
begin early. Don’t encourage them to make col- 
lections of butterflies or bird eggs. Teach them 
to enjoy living animals. 

2. Keep water where the family cat can get 
it to drink. Water the family dog. Water the 
chickens. 

3. When driving, use loose check rein, and 
never use the “overhead check.” Refuse to ride 
behind a docked horse. Report to the head- 
quarters of the Humane Society all cases of 
cruelty on the street. 

4. See that the family cat is taken care of 
when the family moves. Never leave the cat to 
suffer and to disturb the neighbors. 

5. Discourage the use of feathers on hats of 
girls and women. Don’t make the excuse that 
“this isn’t made from feathers of wild birds.” 
Even Audubon, if alive now, couldn’t tell which 
feathers are which, after the milliners have dyed 
and mixed them. 

6. Discourage the use of furs. Fur animals 
caught in traps suffer terrible agonies, some- 
times for days before they die. 

7. Refuse to keep any caged animal. How 
can anyone take pleasure in looking at a bird or 
animal which is a perpetual prisoner? 

8. Join the nearest Humane Society and cir- 


culate its literature. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

To Union Label Printing Offices of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Gentlemen: Commencing Thursday, June 1, 
1916, the office of the San Francisco Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council will be located at the Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets, room 302. 

The office hours of the secretary will be as fol- 
lows: Monday and Tuesday, 11 o’clock a. m. to 
1 o’clock p. m. Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, 2 p. m. to 4 p. m. 

Respectfully, 
SAN FRANCISCO ALLIED PRINTING 
TRADES COUNCIL, 
By Ferdinand Barbrack, Secretary-Treasurer. 
——_-- > 

Failure is in a sense the highway to success, 
inasmuch as every discovery of what is false 
leads us to seek earnestly after what is true, and 
every fresh experience points out some form of 
error which we shall afterward carefully avoid. 
—John Keats 
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There are only three things worth while that 
a man can give any woman in this world—love, 
support, or honest friendship, yet so many of 
them seem to think that she ought to feel highly 
thrilled and flattered when they offer her a casual 
kiss and a cheap compliment. 
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FREE LAND IS THE ONLY BASIS FOR FREE 
MANHOOD 


Sign and get others to sign the Single Tax State- 
wide Initiative 


STATEWIDE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE 
960 Pacific Building 


Office Open until 10 p. m., including Sundays 


League Meets Every Wednesday Night, 
Assembly Hall, 
Pacifie Building 
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WATCHMAKERS 
$1.00 


we clean any 
kind of watch 
Guarantee correct time for 2 years 


For 
DIAMONDS. WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
WEDDING RINGS 
$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof 
Workmen’s Watches Agents for 
Elgin, Waltham and Hamilton Watches 


$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair 


STEFFEN BROS. 
2146 MISSION STREET 


Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

corner Sycamore Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NOTE — Out of special respect to 
Union Labor we will give 15% dis- 
count on merchandise to any one 
bringing this ““Ad” and showing their 
Union Card. 
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Why worry over the safety of your valuable papers? 


Rent a box in our Chrome Steel Safe Deposit Vaults 
at a cost of about One Cent a Day. 


THE MISSION BANK 


16th Street and Julian Avenue 
VAULTS OPEN 8 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 
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Union-Made Overalls, Jumpers and 


Aprons for 


all Trades 


ARE REASONABLY PRICED AT PRAGERS 


If you are in need of any of the above lines, come to Prager’s, where 
you will find Union-made goods at more than reasonable prices. 


We Carry a Complete Stock of Bar and Waiters’ Goods 
Weare pleased to announce there has been no raise in the prices of these 


lines. 
here in a great assortment. 


Union - Made 
Work Shirts 50c 


Aprons, jackets, coats, suitable for bar workers and waiters, are 


An extensive assortment of good, wear- 


giving work shirts in both light and dark 
Some are in black sateen and drill, 


colors. 
others in blue chambray or khaki. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MA iKET & JONES STS 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 26, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Murphy. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Brouillet 
excused. Delegate Judson appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

Credentials—Laundry Wagon Drivers—Jas. R. 
Morrison, vice Jos. Collins. Plasterers—Thos. 
Lawley, vice Wm. Nolan. Waiters—Selig Schul- 
berg, vice Chas. Sharkey. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Federation 
of Workingmen of Porto Rico, thanking Council 
for donation. Communication from the Pacific 
Coast Defense League was called to the attention 
of the Council, and it was moved that it be laid 
over for the special order of business. Amend- 
ment, that it be filed without reading; amend- 
ment carried, 91 in favor, 21 against. The pre- 
vious question was called for and put on the 
above motion. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of the Sugar Workers’ Union. 
From Cracker Bakers’ Union, requesting a boy- 
cott on the firm of Carl Schaff. From Tailors’ 
Union No. 80, relative to tailoring firms refusing 
to sign its wage scale for bushelmen. From the 
Central Labor Union, Lancaster, Pa., requesting 
financial assistance for striking cigar makers, 90 
per cent of which are unorganized. From Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers’ Union, requesting a boy- 
cott on the Landau Siphon Co., 1627 Howard 
street; also requesting Council for action relative 
to the decision of the American Federation of 
Labor on Jurisdiction. Moved to telegraph the 
American Federation of Labor for decision 
reached on controversy. From Waiters’ Union, 
Cooks’ Union and Cooks’ Helpers’ Union, wage 
scales and agreements. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—Resolu- 
tions submitted by Delegate Bonsor, requesting 
Council to instruct its organizing committee to 
devise ways and means for organizing the teach- 
ers of this city. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion”’—From Iron, Tin 
and Steel Workers No. 5, requesting information 
relative to price of subscription of “Labor 
Clarion. From American Federation of Labor, 
appeal for the Danbury hatters. 

Requests Complied with—From Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union, 
relative to H. R. Bill No. 10,318, known as the 
Employers’ Liability Act, and requesting assist- 
ance from our representatives in Congress. From 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
in reference to the Kern-McGillicuddy bill. 

Reports of Unions—Machinists—Strike still on 
automobile shops. Grocery Clerks — Decora- 
tion Day a half holiday; refrain from patronizing 
stores that do not close. Butchers No. 508— 
Business good. Milkers—California Milk Com- 
pany has not settled its differences as yet. Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers—Elite Soda Company is 
now fair 4o their organization. Butchers No. 115 
—All shops will close on Decoration Day; re- 
quested members to purchase meat before 6 p. m. 
Bakers—Reported that the Independence Cracker 
factory is using union label on all its products. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
matter relative to Knudson Pie Company be laid 
over with the consent of the union. Recom- 
mended that the Council grant the request of 
Machinists’ Union and levy a boycott on the fol- 
lowing automobile shops: Cuyler-Lee, Packard 
and Maxwell car; Don Lee, Cadillac, Oakland 
and L. M. C. Truck; H. O. Harrison, 
Peerless-Hudson and Dodge; Chalmers, National 
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and Hupmobile; Haynes, Lathan and Daris-Frat 
and Stutz; Franklin, Pac. Kissel Kar, Fords, Kis- 
sel and Federal Trucks Briscare. Report of com- 
mittee concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Committee 
realizes the importance of securing a statistical 
record of average days of employment of mem- 
bers of labor unions for the Social Insurance 
Commission, and suggests that the co-operation 
of the State Federation of Labor, Building Trades 
Council and all Central Labor Councils, and that 
a plan be devised to secure estimates from the 
officers of all labor organizations in the State 
relative to the matters of information sought by 
the Commission, it being understood, however, 
that this Council does not indorse any set form 
of social insurance. Committee’s report con- 
curred in. 

Special Order—Resolutions submitted by Dele- 
gate Scharrenberg, relative to preparedness pa- 
rades was taken up, and it was moved that on ac- 
count of the absence of Delegate Gallagher the 
matter be laid over for one week and made a 
special order for 9 p. m.; carried, 87 in favor, 45 
against. 

Receipts—Laundry Workers, $40; Sugar Work- 
ers, $4; Upholsterers, $8; Ice Wagon Drivers, $8; 
Web Pressmen, $8; Bindery Women, $16; Photo 
Engravers, $8; Beer Drivers, $20; Garment Cut- 
ters, $4; Post Office Clerks, $16; “Labor Clarion,” 
$40; Cracker Packers, $12; Janitors, $12; Label 
Section, $7. Total feceipts, $203. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; stenographer, $27.50; 
Theo. Johnson, $25; P. O’Brien, $10; J. J. Mc- 
Tiernan, $20; Postal Telegraph Co., $1.29; Miss 
Barkley, $3; Donaldson Printing Co., $6.50; Label 
Section, $7. Total expenses, $140.29. 

Adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

> 
ORPHEUM. 

To Madame de Cisneros, who will head the 
Orpheum bill next week, probably more than 
any other American prima donna is due the credit 
for having compelled recognition for American 
operatic singers. Madame de Cisneros has been 
leading prima donna of practically every grand 
operatic organization in the world. In the 
United States, she has been successfully con- 
spicuous with the Metropolitan, Manhattan and 
the Chicago Grand Opera companies. In the 
latter she sang for four seasons. It is said that 
her Amneris in “Aida,” her Dalila in “Samson 
and Dalila,” her Ortrud in “Lohengrin” and her 
Carmen take rank with the best. For her engage- 
ment in this city she has arranged a delightful 
program which consists of several of her greatest 
triumphs. Her accompanist will be A. Bernhard 
Nierman, a piano soloist of fine reputation. Fay, 
two Coleys and Fay will present a novel black- 
face act entitled “From Uncle Tom to Vaude- 
ville.” They appear as the members of an Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin troupe stranded in a small town 
who as a means out of their difficulties prepare 
an act for vaudeville. A merry quartet they prove 
to be, who crowd all the fun and frolic of a com- 
plete minstrel show into a few minutes. The men 
are real comedians and the girls furnish the 
vivacity and melodic ability necessary to the 
success of their act. Fay Wallace and Regan 
Hughston will appear in Everett S. Ruskay’s de- 
lightful comedy “Forty Winks.” Miss Wallace 
is a clever and engaging ingenue who has suc- 
ceeded in “Get Rich Quick Wallingford” and “A 
Man of Honor,” and Mr. Hugheston is a sterling 
and popular actor whose most recent engagement 
was with the all-star cast of “Trilby” in which he 
played “Little Billy.” Wilbert Embs and Helen 
Alton, who recently created such a favorable im- 
pression, will return for one week only. They 
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will introduce new songs and Mr. Embs will 
also evidence his skill as a violinist and Miss 
Alton her ability as a pianist. The subjects of 
the Orpheum Travelogue will be Industries in 
Cashmere in the North of British India; Mak- 
ing Wine in Burgundy, and Along the French 
Mediterranean Coast. The Gomez Trio in their 
Spanish dances, the Statues, Bonita and Lew 
Hearn in “Bits of Musical Comedy,” and Martin 
Beck’s presentation of John L. Golden’s Chinese 
play “The River of Souls” will complete the 


program. ee ge er 

“We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire 
those rights which they have delivered to our 
care—we owe it to our posterity not to suffer 
their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But 
if it were possible for us to be insensible of 
these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation 
binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can 
acquit us—a personal interest, 
not surrender. 


which we can 
To alienate even our own rights 
would be a crime as much more enormous than 


. Suicide as a life of civil security and freedom is 


superior to a bare existence; and, if life be the 
bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the no- 
blest part of the gift if we consent to surrender 
that certain rule of living without which the 
condition of human nature is not only miserable, 
but contemptible.”—Junius. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 
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VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


1m CHOOSING WHAT YOU 
WILL DRINK 


Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, 


As a guarantee that it 
is Union Made 


THis Is OUR LABEL 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By insisting that yeur taller place this label In your garment 
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UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


(ANTBUSTEY 
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FUNDAMENTAL REFORMS ADVOCATED. 

To begin with I want to take exception to the 
statement made here by a previous speaker that 
there must always be an excess of workers, i. e., 
that there will always be many unemployed. I 
am optimistic enough to believe that some day 
when organized labor has sufficient strength all 
men and women who want to go to work, will 
be able to find work. 

The organized workers of California regard 
unemployment within our State as a wholly un- 
necessary evil. 

It may be contended that it is very difficult 
and even impossible to do away with unemploy- 
ment in the thickly populated industrial centers. 
But somehow no one has been found who can 
show good reasons why unemployment has be- 
come an issue in our rich and fertile State which 
by comparison with other countries should com- 
fortably support many, many times her present 
population. 

To eradicate this unnecessary evil in California 
organized labor has for years advocated certain 
fundamental reforms. 

First, in order of importance, is the proposal 
to shift the burden of taxation from labor and 
industry to privilege and monopoly. In other 
words, to make it unprofitable for the land 
speculator to “hold on” to thousands upon thou- 
sands of idle and unimproved acres. For, un- 
fortunately for the unemployed, the investment 
in land does not need the assistance of labor 
or require the payment of wages, nor does it 
compel owners of wealth to bid against each 
other for labor. Wealth may thus be invested 
and large gains realized from it by merely wait- 
ing, without its owners paying out one dollar in 
wages or contributing in the slightest degree to 
the success of any wealth-producing enterprise, 
while every improvement in the arts and sciences 
and in social relations, as well as increase of 
population, adds to its value. By this means we 
foster unemployment, yet it is considered legiti- 
mate business to purchase land for the avowed 
purpose of preventing capital and labor from be- 
ing employed upon it until enormous sums can be 
extracted for this privilege. 

Second, but perhaps equally as important as 
“freeing the land,” is the reduction of the work- 
ing hours. 

Working hours have been reduced by organiza- 
tion and by legislation. California has done well 
by enacting the eight-hour law for her working 
women, but much remains to be done in reducing 
the daily hours of our male working population. 

The organized workers in California demand a 
reduction of the hours of labor because it would 
give a due share of work and wages to the re- 
serve army of labor and eliminate many of the 
worst abuses of the industrial system now filling 
our poorhouses and jails. The movement for the 
reduction of the hours of labor is contemporane- 
ous with the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery and has been the most faithful of all reforma- 
tory attempts of modern times, since it has clearly 
revealed the power of the working people to real- 
ize an improved industrial system and raises the 
hope that we may yet be able to stem the tide 
of economic, social and moral degradations, rob- 
bing those who work of a great part of their nat- 
ural wages and keeping the whole of society with- 
in a few months of destitution. 

Finally, organized labor believes that there 
should be a greater restriction of immigration. 
It is all very well to talk about America as the 
haven of the oppressed. For all I know it may 
be quite true that America is “big enough” to 
provide homes for all the teeming millions of 
But the fact is that we seem to be un- 
Cer- 
tainly this conference would not make unemploy- 


Europe. 
able to properly care for those now here. 


ment a topic for discussion if there were work for 


all. So it is submitted that greater restriction 
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of immigration is one of the important and es- 
sential steps for the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem of our country. 

Much has been said here about palliatives, and 
I agree that a great part of the discussion on 
unemployment may be well taken up with pallia- 
tives. The State Immigration Commission of 
which I am a member, has laid down a plan for 
emergency relief work. I will not go into de- 
tails upon that subject but state that in the judg- 
ment of our commission, California with her un- 
developed resources, can supply abundant pro- 
jects meeting all requirements for emergency re- 
lief: work. Among these are: (1) Irrigation pro- 
jects, (2) levee work in the Sacramento Valley, 
(3) drainage canals, as in the Fresno section, (4) 
road building, work on state highways could be 
so arranged as to make it applicable wherever 
possible for unemployment emergency purposes, 
(5) forestry work, such as tree-planting, construc- 
tion of fire-breaks and certain forms of lum- 
bering. 

Unemployment insurance has been most ably 
dealt with by a previous speaker, the secretary of 
the State Commission on Social Insurance, and 
when the European custom of state and municipal 
contributions for trade union treasuries was men- 
tioned, I was reminded of Harrison Gray Otis, 
and I was wondering what he would think of an 
unemployment relief plan whereby public funds 
are to be turned over to our trade union treas- 
uries. Can you imagine the howls of indignation 
that would arise, in certain circles here in Cali- 
fornia at the very suggestion of such a tried and 
approved method of assisting the unemployed? 

At present organized labor in California pro- 
poses to abolish all employment agencies oper- 
ated for profit. Many years ago Congress passed 
a law which made it illegal to collect a fee for 
furnishing employment to seamen. This drove 
the crimps out of the business. And in view of 
the fact that in this state upward of $500,000 is 
now paid annually into the coffers of the employ- 
ment agents by men who can least afford it, be- 
cause they are out of work, it seems evident that 
we badly need legislation which will drive these 
land crimps out of business. 

I sincerely hope that the social workers of 
California will aid the labor organizations in 
bringing about at an early date a condition in 
every line of business where it will be impossible 
to extract a fee from the poor fellows who only 
seek the privilege of working. 

California state employment bureaus as they 
are now operated and conducted, have accom- 
plished a great deal, but as long as private bu- 
reaus exist, and for reasons that have been made 
so very clear and plain here, they will never re- 
ceive the patronage of a large number of employ- 
ers. As a pleasing contrast to this, I beg to call 
your attention to the fact that in the shipping 
business on the Pacific Coast, men have been 
hired for a great many years without the aid of 
any bureaus, public or private. The employment 
bureaus for the shipping industry of the Pacific 
Coast are maintained by the seamen’s organiza- 
tions, to the satisfaction of workers and employ- 
ers. Neither side pays a fee for this service, and 
if this state of affairs is possible for 10,000 men in 
one of the principal industries of the Pacific Coast, 
then I submit to you that we may well apply the 
same system to other industries in our State.—Ad- 
dress delivered before the California State Con- 
ference of Social Agencies, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on May 3, 1916, by Paul Scharrenberg. 
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Some happy talent and some fortunate oppor- 
tunity may form the two sides of the ladder on 
which some men mount, but the rounds of that 
ladder must be made of stuff to wear and tear, 
and there is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent and sincere earnestness.—Dickens. 
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Demand the Union Label 
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TRADES ee) COUNCIL 4 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


The following Branches for Receipt aand Payment of Deposite 
Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2ist Sts. 

RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Clement & 7th Ave. 

HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Haight & Belvedere Sts. 


DECEMBER 31, 1915: 
fa Bee 
Deposits ........ ceases 
Capital Actually Paid Up in C 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund 
Number of Depositors aati 


--$6 1,849, 662.02 
. 58,840,699.38 
1,000,000.00 
2,008,962.64 

211,238.93 
a seneaeeereneen- 67 5406 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., except 
Saturdays to {2 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6 
o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending December 3ist, 1915, a dividend 
to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was declared, 
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Room 302,. Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
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tSimplex Machines. 
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Borgel & Downie 
Brower & Co., Marcus.. 
*Brunt, Walter N 
Buckley & 

Calendar Press... 
*California Press... 
Canessa ete Co 
Chase & Ra 

Collins, C. cer 

Colonial Press... 

Cottle Printing ieee tteeets 
*Donaldson Publishing Co 
Eagle Printing Compan 
Eastman & Co.. 

Elite Printing 

Eureka Press, Inc. 
Excelsior Press 
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*Martin Linotype Co 
Mitchell & Goodman 
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McCracken Printing 806 Laguna 
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*Pernau Publishing Co.. 
*Peterson, N. C. 
Progress Printing Co 
Richmond Banner, The. 
*Richmond Record, The. 
*Rincon Pub. Co... 
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Ss. 517 Columbus Ave. 
Randers Printing 443 Pine 
tS. F. Newspaper Uni 8 Mission 
South City Printing Co. n Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printin 
Simplex System Co.... 
*Shanley Co., The.... 
Standard re Co. 
Samuel, 16 
Stewart Printin -812 Chronicle Building 
Stockwitz Print ae Co... 1212 T 
*Telegraph Press 
*Town Talk Press... 

Tuley & St. John 

United Presbyterian Press.......1074 Guerrero 
Wagner Printing Co.....N. E. cor. 6th & Jessie 
Wale Printin 0. ...883 Market 
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509 Sansome 
343 Front 

.-1540 California 
77 Fourth 
251-253 Bush 
440 Sansome 


Levison Printing Co... 
Marnell, William & Co 
Malloye, Frank & Co. 
McIntyre, John B 
Pernau Publishing Co... 
Rotermundt, Hugo L.. 
Slater, John A.... 
Thumbler & Rut 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co... 580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(232) Torbet, P-.. 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Acme Lithograph Eee 


ithographing aia Inc., 


oo-sis 
) Roesch Co., Louis. 


Fifteenth and Mission 
Halpin Lithograph Co. 440 Sansome 


MAILERS, 


Rightway Mailing Agency. 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Ashbury Heights Advance... 
*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwe 
*Bulletin .. 
*California 

*Call and Post, The... 
*Chronicle 

*L'Italia Daily News 
Coast Seamen’s Journal. 

*Daily News ....340 Ninth 
*Journal of Commerce....cor. Annie and Jessie 
Labor Clarion Sixteenth and Capp 
*La Voce del Popolo. 641 Stevenson 
*Leader, 643 Stevenson 
Organized Labor. 1122 Mission 
Pacific Coast Merchant.. 
*Recorder, 

*Richmond Record, The 
*Star. The 


..1672 Haight 
340 Sansome 
-767 Market 
e and Jessie 

_New Monte’ y and Jessie 


5716 Geary 
1122-1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 


Independent Press Room.... 
Lyons, 2 ae Ae 


348A Sansome 
...330 Jackson 
..509 Sansome 


RUB BER STAMPS. 
Samuel, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS., 


Bingley Photo-Engraving Co.. 
Commercial Art Eng. Co 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Congdon Process Engraver 311 Battery 
Franklin Photo Eng. Co 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co.. ..709 Mission 
Sierra Art and Engraving 

Western Process Engraving Co 


..343 Front 
76 Second 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin. W. W... 317 Front 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


| Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. mar ..----919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. 328 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. rg “327 E. Weber St., Stockton 


San Jose Engraving Co 
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The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 


| We Don’t Patronize List. 
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Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, Powell, near Green. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


Last Sunday’s meeting of the union, in point 
of attendance, was smaller than usual. It was 
expected the memorial service program would 
bring out a large crowd. It was the most preten- 
tious affair of its kind yet attempted by the 
wnion and those present were highly pleased with 
the vocal and instrumental selections and the 
oration by Judge Murasky was especially inter- 
esting and appropriate, but the attendance of 
members scarcely justifies another effort of like 
character. 

Preceding the memorial program, the routine 
business of the union was completed and the 
newly-elected officers were installed and standing 
committees appointed, as follows: 

Membership committee—E. H. Bobbitt, G. H. 
Fields, H. J. Ireland, C. E. Cantrell, William 
Webster, Fritz Schreiber, J. I. Huston. 

Label committee—C. S. Ross, Albert Balkwell, 
D. J. Gallick, Jr., A. Gustafson, Jr., Mrs. A. D. 


-Carlisle, Mrs. Craig Leek, W. T. McClain. 


Cemetery committee—George E. Mitchell, 
James P. Olwell, Rev. W. E. Dugan, J. A. Snell, 
John M. O’Neill, G. E. Einselin, Guy T. Bow- 
man. 

Records committee—C. B. Crawford, C. H. Par- 
ker, J. A. Coleman, O. H. Smyth, J. J. Neely, 
James S. Golden, R. L. Smaill. 

Sanitation committee—The President, D. G. 
Shannon, John G. Higgins, William J. Pierce, E. 
A. Eickworth, J. M. Speegle, A. Lertora. 

A special meeting of the union will be held on. 
Sunday, June 11, 1916, at which time the pro- 
posed new scale of prices for newspaper work 
will be considered. 

Rev. W. E. Dugan, Guy T. Bowman and Miss 
Agatha O’Connor, who participated in the union’s 
memorial service, are members of No. 21. Others 
on the program were Judge Frank J. Murasky, 
William O’Connor, Miss Dorothy Goodwin, 
Thomas J. Phillips and Miss Gweneth Price. 
The committee in charge was George E. Mitchell, 
James P. Olwell, W. E. Dugan, G. E. Einselin, 
J. A. Snell, John M. O’Neill, Julius Copp. The 
death roll for the year was unusually high, num- 
bering nineteen out of a membership of 1000. 
The names appearing on the roll were: Jerome 
Bender, Augustus D. Carmichael, A. D. Davidson, 
John M. Fish, William A. Gallagher, Thomas 
Hadfield, Augustus K. Henry, John H. Kenney, 
John H. Lynch, Joseph H. McCrosky, James O. 
Page, Walter F. Rush, Katherine Reddy, William 
W. Ross, Robert E. Sullivan, Elmer E. Troxell, 
Henry C. Winkler, William J. White, Fred J. 
Waterman. 

Bickford A. Rogers and William D. Brosnan 
(apprentice) were initiated at Sunday’s meeting 
and applications were received from Lucien Ger- 
ard, R. J. Orozco and Raymond W. Wagner. 

Joseph H. McCrosky, an old member of the 
union, who had suffered a long illness, died at 
the Yountville Soldiers’ Home on Friday, May 
26th, and his remains were interred at Napa, on 
Monday, May 29th. 

Morris W. Longfellow, well-known linotype 
operator, employed on the “Bulletin,” died sudden- 
ly early Monday morning of heart trouble. Long- 
fellow worked Saturday and left the office ap- 
parently in his usual good health. Shortly after 
reaching home he complained of feeling ill and 
passed away shortly after midnight Sunday. Fu- 
neral services were held Tuesday afternoon from 
the undertaking parlors of H. J. Truman, under 
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JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


Funeral Directors 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
We pride ourselves on Prompt and Efficient Service— 
Absolutely no ‘‘Trust’”’ Prices 
Member Typographical Union No. 21 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions| 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7.30 p. m Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


\sphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


\malgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


‘malgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 
‘malgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East. 
Rk. H. Buck, Business Agent. 


\utomobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Haggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


takers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

fakers No, 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Neer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Gill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Hindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sook Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Hottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Krass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No, 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
7 app. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero, 

Kroom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday. 
sutchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
sutchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

‘rpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

‘rpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 
‘arpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

arpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

irpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
v Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10, Geary street barn. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Cloak Makers No, 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 Ellis. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 

Trades Temple. 

Sooke Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
earny. 

Cooke No, 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth, : 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No, 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workera No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 5387—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, : 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist amd 8d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

oundry Employees—Meet Ist Fridays, 

ree Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Bullding Trades 
‘emple. 

‘iarmemt Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

‘arment Workers No. 181—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


“as Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

aes and Water Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


‘lass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Glove Workers—Meet 8d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d amd 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 


2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 
3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 


5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 


James D. 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

— 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
an app. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 


Machine Hands—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 8d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 1st Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet 1st Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tr irsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thurscays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Bullding Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple: 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. . 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 10i—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway E.aployees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet lst and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—-Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 38d ‘Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamstere—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 


and Capp; headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 
Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
United Laborers of 8S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 
Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Section—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jap Laundry League—818-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 


auspices of the union. Incineration was at Cy-- 
press Lawn. Longfellow was born in Connecti- 
cut, being 49 years, 9 months and 10 days old at 
time of death. He was well-known in the juris- 
diction of the I. T. U., having worked in many 
places throughout the country. He had been a 
resident of San Francisco about six years. 

J. J. Galvin, who has been ill for a long time, 
has been removed from his home to Mary’s Help 
hospital. 

A. J. (Teddy) Moore, who recenily suffered the 
loss of his wife and child by accidental death in 
New York, has returned to San Francisco, where 
he expects to remain. The remains of Mrs. 
Moore and the child were brought to Marysville, 
Cal., their former home, for interment. 

Chester T. Lynch and Al. Riesberg, well 
known in the job branch, left last week for 
Chicago. 

The Associated Press dispatch received Satur- 
day last reported that out of a total of 26,000 
votes accounted for at that time J. W. Hays had 
a majority of 7,500 over W. E. Merritt for secre- 
tary-treasurer of the I. T. U. No further returns 
regarding other candidates had been received at 
the time copy for “Topics” was prepared. 

Fred C. Sefton, formerly of this city, is editor 
and publisher of the “Weekly Taftian,” of Taft, 
California. The first issue of the paper came out 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 

Mrs. Kate McCreedy McHale died in Butte, 
Mont., on May 12th. She was formerly a mem- 
ber of San Francisco Typographical Union and 
well known in union circles in Sacramento and_ 
Oakland. The remains were cremated in Oak- 
land and the ashes interred at Auburn, Cal. 

A 
NOTES IN UNION LIFE. 

The following members of San Francisco un- 
ions died during the week just closed: Alexander 
Siesbuttel of the varnishers and polishers, Wil- 
liam R. Capell of the locomotive engineers, 
Erhard Olsson and Richard Cousins of the ma- 
rine engineers, Eva Barman of the musicians, 
Morris W. Longfellow of the printers, Clement 
F. Buttle of the letter carriers. 

In their efforts to secure an eight-hour day in 
all hotels, cafes, restaurants and cafeterias in San 
Francisco, no opposition on the part of the em- 
ployers is anticipated by the Waiters, Cooks and 
Cooks’ Helpers’ Unions, according to officers of 
those organizations, who say that two years ago 
the employers assured the unions that they would 
not oppose such a move. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cooks’ Union No. 44 nominated the following 
for officers to be voted upon for the ensuing term, 
Tuesday, June 27th: President, Emil G. Buehrer; 
vice-president, O. T. N. Ledwith; recording sec- 
retary, Chas. F. T. Knapp, Frank Rowan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alfred E. Steimer, John Hawkins; 
delegate to the local joint executive board, A. E. 
Steimer, A. H. Dodge, E. G. Buehrer, J. Hawkins, 
A. J. Allen, E. M. Jackson, J. J. Gueguen; trus- 
tees, J. C. Woodruff, J. J. Gueguen, J. Schrauth; 
delegate to California State Federation of Labor, 
Alfred E. Steimer, Arthur H. Dodge; delegate to 
San Francisco Labor Council, A. Balslow, M. H. 
Canny, C. F. Fleischmann, Wm. M. Furlong, O. 
E. Henley, H. Peterson, A. E. Steimer, A. H. 
Dodge, A. J. Allen, J. Hawkins, J. Selma, E. G. 
Buehrer, F. Battles, Frank Rowan; outside guard, 
M. P. Burke; executive board, A. Schumann, G. 
C. Magistretti, E. M. Jackson, E. Cathey, C. E. 
Brown, A. J. Allen, A. O. Warner. 

The following automobile shops have been de- 
clared unfair to the Machinists’ Union by the 
Labor Council: Cuyler Lee, Packard and Max- 
well cars; Don Lee, Cadillac, Oakland and L. M. 
C. truck; H. O. Harrison, Peerless, Hudson and 
Dodge; Chalmers, National and Hupmobile; 
Haynes; Lathan & Davis; Frat & Stoutz; Frank- 


lin, Pacific, Kissel Kar, Fords, Kissel and Feder- | 


al trucks; Briscare. - 

The organizing committee of the Labor Coun- 
cil now has under consideration the question of 
organizing the teachers of the public schools of 
the city and members of the fire department. In 
the case of the teachers there is already an in- 
ternational union, and the firemen are organized 
in a number of Eastern cities. 

Pile drivers, bridge and structural iron work- 
ers will demand $6 a day, it- was decided at the 
first meeting held on the subject. They are now 
receiving $5 a day and the foreman $7 a day. 
Don Cameron was elected president, Tom Rob- 
erts, vice-president; F. L. Ayers, second vice- 
president; and J. D. Barnes, business agent at the 
recent election. Don Cameron and A. L. Mc- 
Donald were appointed delegates to the State 
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Federation of Labor convention, to be held in 
Eureka in September. J. D. Barnes and Bert 
Bush were appointed delegates to the interna- 
tional convention in New Orleans in September. 
All elected officers serve one year. 

Arrangements for the picnic of the Molders’ 
Union are now complete, and those who know 
say it will be a most unusual affair. It is to be 
held on Sunday, June 18th, at Shellmound Park. 

About $220 of the $400 necessary to pay 
the fine of Norman H. Matson, formerly editor 
of the Richmond “Daily News,” has been raised, 
by means of small contributions solicited of the 
Richmond laboring men. The remaining amount 
must be raised before June 24th, or Matson will 
be imprisoned in the county jail at Martinez for 
three months. 

The United States Department of Labor, 
letter to the Labor Council, warns all men seck- 
ing employment to stay away from the Dominion 
of Canada, where, it says, there are thousands of 
unemployed men and absolutely no demand for 
mechanics or laborers, advertisements for help 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Miss Pearl Allen, who has acquired an envi- 
able reputation for her rendition of Scotch and 
Irish dances, will be featured on the amusement 
programme of the Photo-Engravers’ picnic which 
is to be held Sunday, June 11th, at Paradise Park. 
There will be public dancing also, 
the picnickers will join. Andrew J. Gallagher 
will be floor manager. Games and races for the 
kiddies and their elders and band music will 
help round out the day. 

Those who patronize moving picture shows 
should look for the card of the Moving Picture 
Machine Operators. This may be found at the 
place where tickets are purchased. 

Machinists’ Union No. 68 is to give a grand 
ball in the auditorium of tle Labor Temple on 
Saturday night, June 10th. The committee of 
arrangements has completed its work and every- 
thing is now in readiness for a successful affair. 
Admission will be 50 cents. 
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Friday, June 2, 1916. 


A CONSIDERATE FRIEND. 

The editor of this journal a short time ag. 
filled a coal-oil lamp, through mistake, witi 
gasoline, and since then we received through th 
mail the following letter signed, “A Considerat 
Friend”: 

“I have just written this letter to the Unite. 
States Bureau of Mines: 

“If you have a sufficient supply of your recen 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Hazards in Handling Gaso 


‘line,’ I would be pleased to have half a doze; 


copies which I could keep for occasional dis 
tribution to parties whom I know are using thai 
fluid in a dangerous way. I desire just one a 
the present time for a fool, who by all the lay 
of physics and chemistry should have been blow: 
up or burned up some time ago. I think th 
pamphlet is a very excellent one and it should hb. 
useful, for apparently Divine Providence hasn’; 
sufficient time to look after all the- fools in thi 


world.” a 


NEW MISSION THEATRE, 

Mary Pickford, the darling of the screen, wil! 
be seen at the New Mission theatre, Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, in her latest Paramount 
success, “The Eternal Grind,” a powerful human 
drama. Wednesday and Thursday the emotiona! 
Nance O’Neil in “The Flames of Johannis,” 
on Friday and Saturday, “The Race,’ a Para 
mount, will be shown with Victor Moore ani 
Anita King, the girl who helped dedicate th: 
New Mission theatre, in the leading roles. 

Doors open at 12 o’clock noon with minor at 
tractions. The main feature starts at 1, 3:20), 
and 5:40 in the afternoons, and 7:45 and 10 i: 
the evening. As there are other pictures preced 
ing the main feature you can arrive at the theatr: 
about thirty minutes before above stated tini 
and still see the beginning of the feature. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS AND PEOPLE. 

So much of childish cruelty is thoughtless thai 
the help to be obtained from Bands of Mercy is 
apparent. To make a boy understand the miser\ 
that his air gun and his fish-hook may cause, t 
show the cowardly cruelty in throwing stonc- 
and in hurting innocent and defenseless creatures 
—this is what the Band of Mercy may accomplis!: 

There is abundant testimony from teachers who 
have introduced humane teaching into thei 
schools, to the effect that the children are no! 
only kinder to the lower animals, but also mor: 
thoughtful and considerate toward each other. 

We want our boys and girls to be strong ani 
brave, but in no way can their strength 
bravery be made more certain than in protectins 
the weak and helpless.—Friends and Helpers. 

oa — 

A girl always knows ultimately when a mai 
wants to marry her; the difficult thing is to prov 
it to him. 
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BACHELORS, ATTENTION! 
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